PLASTICS
tons of agricultural material such as cotton seed hulls, wood, nut shelfs,
etc. are wasted annually in the U.S.A. Chemists have already made
considerable progress in the technique of converting such products to
plastics* ; furfural is obtained from oat hulls and other farm wastes and
is used in phenol-furfural resins. Coffee beans, soy beans, cashew nuts
are all found to have possibilities as sources of plastics. In Canada the
paper industry wastes about 500,000 tons of lignin as a by-product each
year; lignin can be considered as a sort of natural phenolic resin and
efforts are being made to develop a process for utilising it as suchf. Whilst
it is desirable to have raw materials which are cheap and available, the
cost of them is usually but a small part of the final cost of the product and
unless the conversion is very simple or the final products have an intrinsic
merit of their own they may not be able to compete with other plastics.
.Nevertheless, there exists a distinct possibility that before very long a
cheap plastics material will become available in large quantities,
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Although the expansion of the Plastics industry has taken place largely
within the last two decades, there is already in existence a large body of
literature on this subject. An excellent and concise non-technical intro-
duction to Plastics is contained in the small book by V. E. Yarsley and
E. G. Couzens (Plastics, Penguin Books, 1941). A more detailed, although
still largely non-technical book is that by J. H. Du Bois (Plastics, American
Technical Society, Chicago, 1943), which contains much information on
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is an authoritative survey of the whole industry, with perhaps rather less
emphasis on the applications of Plastics.
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" Plastes " (Chapman and Hall, 2nd edition, London, 1940). Architects
will find Plastics for Production by Paul I. Smith (Chapman and Hall,
London, 1944) and the Handbook of Engineering Plastics by D. Warburton-
Brown (George Newnes Ltd., London, 1943) particularly useful; in these
two books there is an extensive collection of data on the chemical, physical
and mechanical properties of plastics. The applications of plastics to
post-war building has been studied by a Committee convened by the
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seen a growing realisation of the importance of design in plastics products
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